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ART AND CITIZENSHIP 

By Ian B. Stoughton Holborn, M.A. ; F. R. G. S., Merton College, Oxford University 
I. WHAT IS CITIZENSHIP? 



IN the middle of the most devastating war in 
history it may seem to some that this is not the 
time to talk about art; and yet perhaps a fuller 
understanding of world-conditions may show that 
at this very moment there is absolutely nothing 
more important for mankind than that art and 
beauty should come again into their own. The 
deliberate destruction of Louvain and Rheims are 
not mere unrelated incidents that can be considered 
apart from the general trend of the war or of the 
modern spirit. They are simply examples of what 
a few years ago made London destroy Crosby Hall 
in time of peace — the most beautiful remaining 
specimen of medieval domestic work that she 
possessed! And for what? In order that she 
might build a money shop, a bank. The money- 
changers are always ready to turn the temples of 
beauty or holiness into dens of thieves; and it is 
even a question whether, in this particular case, 
it is not the caring more for the money-changers' 
tables than^for these higher things that has brought 
the war about. 

We realize something of the immensity of this 
war and we say that it is a fight for civilization. 
But what is the use of fighting for civilization, if 
we do not know what civilization is? It therefore 
behooves us, who are not at the front, and who can 
not go to the front, to make sure that we do know 
what civilization is and to make sure that there is 
a civilization to defend and preserve for our 
fighters on their return. There is a tendency to 
think that because we are at war, we can let all 
the finer and higher side of ourselves be neglected. 
We turn to economy in our education, our lectures, 
our serious books, our pictures, while we still con- 
tinue to waste money on dress and idle frivolous 
amusement. When the war broke out, even 
Germany did not allow her artists to go to the 
front, and we must never forget that the greatest 
architecture, sculpture and drama of the world, 
the flower of our civilization, was produced during 
the death struggle of the Athenian empire. In a 
small way it is pleasing to think of Scarborough, a 
few hours after it had been bombarded and when 
it had received a telegram to say that the Germans 
were returning, holding its university-extension 
lecture as usual. 

So long as we are not actually helping in the 
war, we are placed under a double obligation to 
make the highest use of every moment ; and though 
war with victory is our first thought let us not lose 
our souls, or victory will not be worth having when 
it comes. Nay, it would be better to be defeated like 
Athens, and leave an imperishable heritage to the 
world than win a mere physical victory and, like 
the Harmosts of Sparta, be execrated for all time. 
We may be traitors to our country and civilization 
without aiding the fighting hosts of the enemy. 
Civilization is our trust, to hand on to the next 
generation, not merely as we received it, put away, 
as it were, and hidden in a napkin, but doubled, 
trebled, quadrupled in value. 



What then is civilization? citizenship? What is 
the citizen, the state, the civis, the civitas? The 
words are Latin but the root notion, as we might 
say of almost all things most modern and most 
fundamentally valuable, is Greek. 

It was the Greek who first conceived of the 
difference between the civilized and the barbaric, 
and who probably had the fullest, most all round 
conception of civilization that the world has yet 
seen; indeed it is doubtful whether it is possible 
to get much beyond his fundamental conception. 
Aristotle's familiar definition of a city may well 
be recalled — a place where men live a common life 
for a noble end. Is not that a fine definition? is 
not that a magnificent concept to lie behind citizen- 
ship? A place where men lived a common life. 
Not a place of strife, not a place where every man 
is endeavoring to get what he can for himself 
regardless of his neighbor, not a place where self- 
ishness is the order of the day, not a place where 
the weak go to the wall and the downtrodden poor 
are consumed by hate and jealousy and malice 
and spite and all uncharitableness toward the rich ; 
but a place where men realize that they are fellows 
one of another and that they live in a community. 
It is a common, it is a community. 

As Aristotle himself says in speaking of an ill 
developed state: "Those who have too much of the 
goods of fortune, strength, wealth, friends and the 
like, are neither willing nor able to submit to 
authority. The evil begins at home: for when 
they are boys, by reason of the luxury in which 
they are brought up, they never learn, even at 
school, the habit of obedience. On the other hand, 
the very poor, who are in the opposite extreme, are 
too degraded. So that the one class can not obey, 
and can only rule despotically; the other knows 
not how to command and can only be ruled like 
slaves. Thus arises a city, not of freemen but of 
masters and slaves, the one despising, the other 
envying; and nothing can be more fatal to friend- 
ship and good fellowship in states than this." 

A common life for a noble end. This brings 
out the heroic element of Greek civilization and 
particularly of Athens, the city of Athene the 
goddess of wisdom and enlightenment. It is indeed 
the higher that is the more human part of man, 
distinct from that which he shares with the lower 
animals. It is Athene and the intellect that 
triumphs over Poseidon and mere nature; it is the 
men, the Lapiths, who triumph over the material 
and half animal in us. This is the spirit of Athene 
and her citizens and is essentially opposed to the 
merely bodily and material. It is hardly necessary 
to quote again the testimony of the Corinthians, 
the bitterest enemies that Athens ever had, who 
had to acknowledge that extraordinary Athenian 
development of the mind rather than of the more 
ignoble elements; moreover, as they pointed out, 
a mind developed for the common good. Yes, a 
common and a noble life. 

This desire for nobility is surely one of the 
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essentials of the true life. Plato and the great 
teachers of Greece knew well where the weakness 
of the Demos lay. True aristocracy, as distinct 
from the aristocracy of birth, is a stern creed; 
the Demos hankers after a good time. Noblesse 
oblige is no easy motto to put into practice, but 
the despised medieval aristocrat realized one of 
the most glorious truths in the world when he 
thought of it. The Greek saw further than the 
coiner of the pregnant phrase himself and in the 
light of Greek civilization the motto comes to have 
a fuller meaning still. The low man may be con- 
tent with the lower things, the lower pleasures, 
the lower aims; but nobility, if we are to have it 
at all, does compel, strenuously compel, a higher 
standard, a sterner self discipline, a loftier ambi- 
tion. The lower may be all right in its place, but 
it is not lofty enough for the heroic in man's being. 
It is not much of a civilization that lacks the spirit 
of nobility. 

There is perhaps no reason why democracy should 
not be noble, but the deplorable thing is that it so 
frequently does not care. Many of us are content 
to be ignoble, we do not want to be noble. There 
is surely no more pitiful sign of the spirit of the 
times then the introduction of such a word as 
"highbrow," a word deliberately used to cast con- 
tempt upon that which is higher and better than 
that to which we ourselves aspire. The amazing 
thing is not that men can not attain to the heights 
of art, philosophy, science and all that we under- 
stand by true culture, but that they prefer to be 
uncultivated, that they prefer to remain on the 
lower plane. They have to be coaxed to be educated ; 
and immense is the amount of sugar that has to 
be given with the pill. It is better to have a poor 
notion of nobility and strive for it, than to sneer 
at what is higher than oneself and never have 
enough aspiration to strive at all. 

A common life for a noble END: — and here, per- 
haps more or less unconsciously Aristotle strikes 
the most important note of all. For Aristotle the 
end is the good man who is the good citizen; but 
for our day the significance of Aristotle's dictum 
lies rather in the conception that there is an end, 
a goal, a something toward which we go, as well 
as a something from which we come, rather than in 
his particular conception of the nature or quality 
of the end. The civilized life is essentially some- 
thing with an aim, an end. It is definite, de-finite, 
designed, not incoherent, not left to chance, not 
impulsive, chaotic, disjointed, disorganized, dis- 
ordered; and it is in this quality of design, of 
relationship of part to part, of coherence, of 
organic nature, of clearly ordered aim, that we have 
the most distinct characteristic of the civitas, the 
state, of civilization. Plato well expresses the 
fundamental Greek notion in his "Republic," that 
it is the right ordering of the different parts in the 
united whole that makes the true state. He brings 
out well the necessity for each to play its own part 
and make the best of itself according to its nature 
and yet always in reference to the common end. 
The barbarian may even in his way strive to follow 
some conception of a higher; but he has no clear 
conception of an end, an aim, a design. The bar- 
baric is essentially that which is opposed to this, 
and is marked by profusion, by lack of the sense 
of interrelation and order; it is chaotic and rather 



the product of impulse and prejudice than of scheme 
and system. 



The civilized life, then, is consciously designed, 
it is arranged, it is intended, it moves towards 
something, a goal, a concept, an end. It is quite 
conceivable that the savage may live a freer, more 
spontaneous and even happier life; but it is just here 
that we are apt to make our mistake; civilization 
does not consist in happiness. Man as man is dis- 
tinguished rather by his sorrow than by his happi- 
ness from the lower creatures. Taking thought 
for the morrow does not conduce to happiness, but 
it raises us in the scale of being. Aspiration is the 
very antithesis of happy content. It is important 
to realize this ; because -the difference between the 
civilized man and the barbarian is bound up in this 
idea that he is shaping his own end. It is the 
glory of man that he is not content to be the sport 
of destiny or environment, that he is not a mere 
product of evolution, but an agent in a conscious 
process of "advolution," if I may coin the term. 
It is the heroic and. reasoning fight against blind 
destiny that makes man what he is. Man refuses 
to sit down tamely before the forces of nature of 
circumstances; nay, rather, he is determined' to 
subdue them to his design or scheme of things. 
He must study these forces, he must know their 
laws, that is to say, he has need of science; but it 
is that he may use them for his purposes, that he 
may build up his own design ; and this is art, this 
is the end for which the other exists and is the 
means. The true man is both man of science and 
artist, gaining his science that his art may have 
the wherewithal to achieve the design of his own 
conception, the design of his own fate and destiny. 

It is only the savage or the decadent who con- 
sents to be swept with the tide; and the progress 
of a true civilization is sustained by the continual 
uprising of countless individuals who refuse to 
accept any conditions, any environment as final; 
and by their zeal, enthusiasm and courage, yea 
even by their pains and martyrdom, sweep the timid 
and lethargic multitude along. 

The word "end" may be a little vague, but the real 
notion of civilization as conceived by the Greek 
is this notion of the thing that has order, of the 
thing that is put together in a related scheme or 
end. Both in their philosophy and their life they 
approached a condition, where the aim is clear that 
each man has his own distinct part to play, and also 
where all these distinct parts yet make up a common 
whole. However, let what the Greeks did be what 
it may; it is a poor civilization where every man 
develops himself by himself for himself, and thinks 
not of his fellows! And on the other hand, it is 
an equally poor civilization which works together 
perfectly as a machine, yet in which the individual 
is not an individual with his own distinct character, 
his own individuality, but is merely a cog and 
nothing more. 

The root notion of civilization, then, is that 
of a kosmos, a world — literally an "arrangement." 
It depends upon a full development of the individual, 
so that he is no mere sheep, no mere follower of 
fashions and conventions, one of a crowd; but one 
who has a character and interest of his own, a 
value for his own sake. In one word he needs 
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autarkeia. But at the same time the kosmos is a 
whole, and his individuality must perform its part 
in the common aim, enriching it by its very 
individuality. He must develop in relation to all 
the rest of the citizens. In one word, the kosmos 
needs harmonia. 

At a first glance these elements may seem to be 
contradictory and it is quite true that they might 
become so ; but there is a proper observance of both, 
a grasping of the relationship of 'one to the other, 
an understanding of the sphere of each in the 
kosmos and a cunning drawing of the line with 
precise and exact balance, swerving neither to the 
right nor the left, an avoidance of excess on the 
part of either. This may perhaps be called 
SOPHROSUNE. 



Civilization, then, even in all earnestness, may 
fail in two ways. It may stress the individual at 
the expense of the whole or the state, or it may 
stress the social whole or state at the expense of 
the individual. Whenever the one is overdone at 
the expense of the other we have disaster, and there 
is an endeavor to emphasize that which is lacking; 
but the failure has almost always been due to the 
belief that, the more of the missing element that 
was supplied, the better; whereas the whole point 
is not the emphasis upon one or the other, but the 
obtaining of the right relation between them. The 
fundamental principles that underlie the crude, 
vague and illogical conceptions of the man in the 
street with regard to socialism and individualism 
are really harmonia and autarkeia. Civilization 
does not consist in socialism or in individualism; 
these are just the two extremes that it must avoid 
to be civilized at all; civilization consists in the 
proper balancing of the two principles logically 
implied by the two words. 

The present war is to a large extent a conflict 
between these two extremes; although the Allies 
may fairly claim that they do come a little nearer 
to the real thing that lies behind them both. 
Germany would seek to make the world one vast 
harmonia of German opinion. It is the dream of 
efficiency, of the smooth working machine, nor can 
any one deny that Germany has something to teach 
the world in the way of subordinating the individual 
interests and opinions of the individual for the 
good of the common whole. The Allies on the other 
hand stand for what Matthew Arnold scathingly 
called the "glorious privilege of doing what one 
likes"; and doubtless there is an individuality of 
initiative and character from which Germany 
might learn something. It might perhaps be noted 
in passing that the privilege of doing as one likes 
has a secondary disadvantage, namely that, when 
one does as one likes, one not only does not learn 
from external control but one is apt not to learn 
self-control either, and consequently there is a 
tendency to follow the lower rather than the higher. 
We may sneer at German culture, but does "doing 
as one likes" produce a burning desire for culture 
at all? 

Examples of something nearer the civilized 
kosmos may be found. The United States of 
America furnishes an excellent example politically 
of the individual state in a harmonious whole and 
it may be compared with the "doing as they like" 
arrangement of the colonies of the British Empire. 



Educationally a good example is seen in the case of 
Oxford University with its twenty-three individual 
colleges, each complete in itself and yet working 
in a common whole. Neither of these instances 
is by any means perfect, but it serves to illus- 
trate the principle. When the whole English- 
speaking world forms itself into a harmonia while 
still developing the autarkeia of the several parts, 
that will be a distinct advance in Civilization; and 
when that kosmos becomes in its turn an individual 
in a larger kosmos still, that will be a still further 
advance. 



Such then is civilization, — a schematized whole 
of individualities valuable in themselves. 

What is Art? 

The term art has undoubtedly been used to 
cover more than one activity, and activities not 
always logically related to each other, and this is 
not the place to discuss their right to be included 
or excluded from the connotation or meaning of the 
term; but, whether it be agreed or not that art is 
the creation of the beautiful, it will hardly be 
denied that the creation of the beautiful is art. If 
then we call art the creation of the beautiful, it 
will not be so far wrong as to lead us very widely 
astray. And again, when we ask the nature of the 
beautiful, we may say that nothing is beautiful 
and nothing is a work of art that does not con- 
sciously or unconsciously exhibit design or 
structure. Art is preeminently design. It is con- 
structive as opposed to the unrelated. It is the 
building up into an organic whole. It eschews 
excrescence and deficiency. That which makes the 
difference between the beautiful and the ugly is 
the difference between the coherent and the inco- 
herent, the organic and the chaotic, the formed and 
the deformed. If we examine any work of art, a 
picture, a decorative pattern, a piece of furniture, 
a great cathedral, a piece of music, we shall find 
in each case that that which makes it beautiful is 
the individualizing of every part, so that it has its 
own characteristic, its own distinctiveness, its own 
value; and, after that, each of these parts, with all 
its distinctive individuality, is related to a common 
whole. Yet, although it is a whole, the wholeness 
does not obliterate the individuality of the parts. 

What is the most beautiful thing that we know? 
The human body. Why is it so beautiful? Be- 
cause it exhibits parts that are more highly differ- 
entiated than in any other creature and yet in spite 
of that they make a far more perfect harmony. 
These two things that seem to be incompatible are 
yet unified. Compare, say, the Amoeba at one end 
of the scale and the human form at the other. 
Every part of the amoeba is alike. It has no 
organs. But every part of the human body is 
different; they all have their own individuality, 
their autarkeia, and yet they work together within 
a harmony, a harmonia that far surpasses that of 
the amoeba. The monkey is on a much higher 
plane than the amoeba, but he does not compare 
with man; the brain is not so highly specialized, 
the fore limbs are not so highly differentiated from 
the hind limbs, nor the foot from the hand. Or 
again, take the hand and compare it with that of 
man, there is not that individualization of fingers 
that we find between man's thumb and the rest of 
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his fingers. Neither the monkey nor any other 
animal can "oppose" the thumb. And yet, for all 
this, man exhibits a higher harmony and can bring 
all his parts to bear upon a single purpose of attain- 
ment in a manner quite beyond the monkey. 

The beauty of a curve and to a less degree a 
straight line, compared with an irregular line, is 
the presence of the unifying constant relation to 
the ordinates through all the individual variations 
of direction. We may perhaps call the kind of 
beauty, that we have been considering with regard 
to the. human figure, as its functional beauty; but 
intimately related to it is the beauty of line. Now 
the beauty of line in the human figure depends 
upon these curves, and, theoretically, they can all 
be mathematically expressed. Indeed, it is most 
interesting to see how far they can actually be 
reduced to mathematical equations. These again 
have their individualities marvelously harmonized 
in the wider whole. The same is true of the range 
of individualities that make the color scheme of 
the undraped human form, including such ranges 
as blue eyes, red lips and the darkest hair — and at 
the same time forming one of the most valuable 
and subtle harmonias of color. 

Art then consists in bringing design out of chaos, 
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organism out of the undifferentiated mass, coher- 
ence out of incoherence, the higher out of the lower. 
It takes things as they are and either actually, as 
in most of the decorative arts, or by a process of 
suggestion, as in the case of the imaginative arts, 
builds up, conceives or imagines things as they 
might rather be. Art is eternally opposed to things 
as they are ; and the first sign of artistic decadence 
is the decay of the creative or imaginative spirit 
in what we call realism; which means the copying 
of things as they are, because we no longer have 
the power to conceive them better. This has been 
the death story of practically every art in the 
history of the world. When art no longer struggles 
against the tide and is content merely to reproduce 
the actual in nature, or to repeat in stereotyped 
form and phrase its own creations in the environ- 
ment that it has made for itself, then it is no longer 
alive but dead. 

Art then is a schematized whole of individualities 
valuable in themselves. 

But is this not exactly what we found civilization 
to be? And therefore, whether we expected it or 
not, art and citizenship turn out to be exactly the 
same thing. 

Citizenship is the art of life. 

Ian B. Stoughton Holborn 



A THEOSOPHIST PRAISES "THE ART WORLD" 



SOME of the pleasantest impressions come from 
kind words told behind one's back and some of 
the approval that does not mention names and 
thus rouse dispute is apt to linger longest in one's 
memory. This occurs to mind on reading a page of 
the September number of The Theosophical Path 
published at Point Loma, in California, in which a 
certain magazine of art is considered. "A New Trend 
in Art Criticism" does not mention The Art World 
outright — but shall we indulge in false modesty and 
ignore the compliment ? If it were only to get ahead 
of any other magazine of art, we hasten to put the 
cap on our own head and thank "L. L." for such 
courteous and discriminate speech. If The Art 
World is not meant, why then . . . well, well, let's 
say no more, but let that spectre lie. . . . 

A New Trend in Art Criticism 

To those who have observed the field of Art during the 
last decade and noted the more recent trend of art criticism 
it must be evident that radical changes in view-point and 
appreciation are taking place. No doubt these have existed 
as a growing undercurrent of opinion for long; but it is 
noteworthy that this has now gained strength enough to 
find expression through the current commentary of the 
magazines, partly in protest against the decadence and 
extravagances of the ultra modern "cults" and "tendencies" 
which are the natural offspring and fulfilment of material- 
istic and personal motions. 

A popular magazine has now come forward as champion 
of ethical principles which recognize in Art a moral import 
and significance that has always been denied it by the 
purely aesthetic standards of criticism. Judged by these 
principles, which seem to reflect the influence of a saner and 
more comrorehensive philosophy of life than one is accus- 
tomed to find in this connection, many notable works of art, 
ancient and contemporary, have been passed in review 
in the monthly issues of the magazine each being appraised 
independently of its established prestige or reputation, and 
assigned its place according to this new standard of valu- 
ation. And incidentally many old art shibboleths, still in 
vogue, with their corresponding ideals or impulses, are 



mercilessly exposed. The old cry of "Art for Art's sake," 
which vibrated in every local art atmosphere of a gener- 
ation ago, is boldly challenged and its weakness exposed. 
The doctrine that a work of Art becomes such by virtue 
of the power, beauty, or dexterity of its execution or treat- 
ment alone, whatever be its subject and whatever influence, 
moral or otherwise, it may exert, is sternly condemned; 
while, last, but not least, the egotism of the cherished creed 
which would make of Art a mere medium for personal 
expression, and foster the plea that the artist's aim should 
be to present his personal view-point or impressions of 
life in a vivid and striking way — this also is shown in its 
true proportions and its pettiness placed in contrast with 
nobler standards which would value Art by the breadth 
and univer-alitv of its appeal, — the range and quality of 
its outlook and inspiration. 

The principles thus declared are by no means r.ew, but 
their appearance in the arena of popular magazine criticism 
is certainly an innovation, and a welcome voice amidst the 
chorus of discussions of dilettanteism, of bohemian license, 
and of mere aesthetic and rhetorical appreciations of art. 
They are a practical recognition that true Creative Art can 
only grow and blossom in health and beauty when in har- 
mony with the Laws of Life; that the greatest of Arts is 
the Art of Living, and that the caprices and exploits of 
ambitious egotism, clever though some of them may be, are 
but noxious weeds, destined to wither in the fuller light of 
beauty and truth. 

Only the student of Theosophy, knowing this power to 
shed iight on all the problems of lire, can truly appreciate 
the many evidences, in all fields of human activity, of its 
leavening influence in the world todav. It presents no 
dogmas (and Art like Religion is a field in-which dogmas 
and academic formulas may grow and mature rapidly), but 
it does shed light. And witn the advent of Light comes an 
awakening and clear vision. With a more enlightened under- 
standing of man's nature and the true source of his power 
and inspiration, which the teachings of Theosophy alone can 
give, will come a recognition of the divine mission of Art; 
and the chaos of connecting tendencies, the discords of a 
civilization animated by motives of selfishness and personal 
ambition, by which the art and creative power of to-day 
is so overburdened, will be resolved into a harmony which 
will permit the Ancient Mysteries to again "rule the world 
of thought and beauty" and restore to man his divine 
heritage of Art. 

L. L. 



